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Evidence Indicates JFK 
Planned Vietnam Pullout 

WASHINGTON— If, as Sen. Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island has 
suggested, President Nixon has not really made up his mind about 
the basic choice 'in -Vietnam, he niay.-be interested in a story which 
has recently come to light here about one of his predecessors. Pell’s 
contention is that the President can’t decide whether it is more in 
the ’national interest to withdraw all’our troops, even if the action results in a unified 
Vietnam under Hanoi, or whether it is more in the national interest to try to maintain 
a . division of the country, though. it re-, .. mL„ . i JfJf " . 

quirfes a large garrison of Americans to-. . w ? r '.5* 1 ey are .JJ| e ^ ^ ave 

rin ’ wm it or lose it”— that the official heard 

i ' . , , ... ,, , , from him again. » 

About two and a half months before 0 nce more the President called di- 
he died John F. Kennedy faced a micro- rectIy and ^ time wanted t0 know 

cosm of the same problem. It has now whether ^ had been any rep]y to the 

been revealed that he was— on the eve of cable about the preside: ntial views. 

his death— very close to a decision. rn,, .u 

6n an afternoon in late August, 1963, 

President Kennedy made a direct tele- 
phone call to the South Vietnamese em- 
bassy. The recipient of the call who for 
reasons of tradition in his service still 
does not wish to be identified, answered 
the operator’s statement that the White 
House was calling with the question 
“With whom do I have the honor to con- 
verse?” 

. “With the President of the United 
States,” came the answer in that jocular 
tone of self-astonishment which Mr. Ken- 
nedy reserved for mention of his title, 

“and I wonder whether you could come 
over to see me about 4 p.m.” 

Thus was initiated a long conversa- 
tion during which the President told his 
visitor that it was becoming impossible 
for him to continue military or economic 
aid to a government “which does not 
share our concept of government or of 
how to deal with one’s own people.” 

The Vietnamese official listened care- 
fully and assured the President that he 
would promptly and faithfully convey to 
his government the substance of his re- 
marks. He did so by cable that evening, 
adding the warning that in his opinion the 


The answer was that there had been 
no reply. Indeed, there never was one, 
though to this day the Vietnamese official 
does not know why. 

_ Three months later, John Kennedy 
was dead, and as Sen. Pell put it in the 
speech which pointed up President Nix- 
on’s basic indecision, “it is a moot point 
whether President Kennedy would have 
continued to escalate our involvement if 
-e had not been assassinated.’ 1 

The point is indeed moot, though the 
story told above adds strength to the ar- 
gument of Kennedy intimates that near 
the. end of his life he was increasingly 
persuaded that the war in Vietnam 
served no useful American purpose. 

But all history is speculation, involv- 
ing as it does the constant comparison of 
choices, and so the story told above has 
meaning now. President Kennedy was ap- 
palled by evidence of what the South Vi- 
etnamese government was doing to its > 
people. He had begun to doubt that there 
was a government worth saving. Seven 
years later, the evidence has mounted to 
. the point where no more is required. 

Yet the choice is still there— for Pres- 
ident Nixon as it was for Mr. Kennedy. 
Sen. Pell, a moderate who has slowly 


President was undergoing "a change of > changed his mind, puts if this wav- 
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heart and that the end of American as- 
sistance might be at hand. 

: It was about a week later— after Mr. 
Kennedy had suggested on national televi- 
sion that “in the final analysis it is their 


“Even we in the Senate fall into the.,, 
error of not considering (this war) in the 
context of the past, we fall into the error 
of forgetting history, thus condemning' 
ourselves to repeat it.” . 


